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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 
OLD PARLIAMENT STREET. 


I nave been struck by the almost universal 
consensus of opinion, as gathered in omnibus 
rides during the past week, that it is “about 
time that the last corner of old Parliament 
Street should go.” _ Most people. add the 
remark that “it ought to have been pulled 
down many years ago.” 

Probably the clearance will do good; it 
will certainly improve the approaches to the 
Abbey and the Parliament Houses. But 
before the last vestiges disappear I should 
like to put on record a few souvenirs of the 
past which make one feel a little sad to see 
these dingy, ugly old houses being dis- 
mantled. 

My first recollection of this part of town 


dates back to about 1850-51, when my father 


had an office in Fludyer Street, and some- 
times I used to wander over from Chelsea, 
where we lived, to feed the ducks in St. 
James's Park, and can well remember the 
smart. recruiting sergeants who then, and 


long afterwards, haunted Charles Street. 


was, of course, before the India Office 
was built ; and between Downing Street and 
Great George Street there ran several short 
streets lel with Downing Steet. These 


were Fludyer Street, Crown t, and 


Charles Street ; the last piece of this is now 
being demolished. Thess ran through from 

as disap ; part of it remains in wh 

is now called Street. 

Opposite the post office in Charles Street, 
which was formerly a grocery shop, there 
stood a pastrycook’s shop, with the door on 
the angle and up several steps. 

This was the favourite haunt of the 

engineers’ pupils and assistants from all the 
offices round, and the pastry was excellent, 
or we thought it so then. In the part of 
King Street that was taken down for the 
India Office there stood a musical instru- 
ment shop, kept by an old man named 
Garrett and his niece; the latter made 
friends with me, and I spent many hours 
in the shop, watching the men polish -the 
trumpets and repair the drums belonging to 
the bands of the Guards. But the old man 
died, the house was pulled down, and the 
business removed to Smith Street, and then 
it faded away, how or why I know not. 
_ Later on, as a young man, I became more 
intimately connected, in a business way, with 
Westminster, and frequently purchased 
colours and drawing materials from a Mr. 
Dufour, whose shop faced the Abbey — the 
same house, I believe, as that lately vacated 
by Mr. Rorke, the father of the two charming 
actresses of that name. Dufour was a remark- 
able man ; he never wanted to sell anything ; 
it seemed a yt to him to part with 
even a cake of Indian ink or a pencil. His 
shop was the haunt of some famous artists, 
and he generally had several beautiful water 
colours by Leitch and others for sale. 

Vacher’s, the well-known Parliamentary 
stationer’s, was round the corner ; for many 
years there was no Vacher in it, a Mr. Lowe 
was the proprietor. The last time I met him 
was at the Volunteer fétes in Brussels in 1866, 
when he was a tall handsome man in the 
uniform of an officer in the Queen’s West- 
minster Rifles. Mr. Priest, the quiet-spoken 
chemist with a long beard, was another well- 
known character in the street now doomed 
to destruction. 

The A. B. C. shop’ at the corner was 
formerly a wine shop, and next door was the 
office of Dr. Pole, the well-known authority 
on organs and music. 

Zerah Colburn, the clever but very short- 
sighted American engineer who founded the 
journal Einguneersnd, also at one time had an 
office near by. On that side of King Street 
which has recently been destroyed stood for- 
merly the historical printing-house of Nichols 
& Sons; and it was said that in one of the 
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houses adjacent the poet Edmund Spenser 
died in 1599. I never could learn in which 
house this event took place, but several of 
them looked three hundred years old. : 

And now the only really old rtion 
remaining of this ay quaint quadrangle, 
formerly bounded by Downing Street, King 
Street, Delahay Street, and Great George 
Street, is the piece that lies between the one 
remaining side of Charles Street and the 
back of Great George Street, being one or 
two tumbledown lanes or dingy mews 
running through from Delahay Street to 
King Street. 

In Delahay Street itself demolitions and 
repairs are going on, but on one of the doors 
stall stands the brass plate of the late Sir 
Charles Hutton Gregory, a kindly, genial 
man, formerly president of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. I often saw him, but never. 
I think, without a cigar in his mouth, and I 
well remember that the first time I called 
upon him he offered me one. I wish he could 
do so again. Sir John Wolfe Barry, engineer 
of the Tower Bridge, also lives in this street, 
in a house which has a charming view over 
St. James’s Park. 

So as an old fogey, in closing these notes 
from memory on a locality dear to me from 
my boyhood’s days, whilst I admit that im- 
provements have been effected, I cannot but 


regret the destruction of many old land- 
marks. Wa ter HAMILTON. 
Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 


‘Orne,’ I. i. 21 (5 S. xi. 383; 9% S. i. 
83, 283, 422, 483 ; ii. 203).—At the last refer- 
ence C. C. B. says: “It is not the sense but 
the sound of the line that, —— I object 
to”; and again, among other epithets piled 
up against i he denounces it as “harsh- 
sounding.” e have had enough of mere 
assertion, than which nothing is easier, as 
nothing is more inconclusive. Will C. C. B. 

lease now have done with assertion, and 
‘avour us with proof? I shall put the two 
lines, the one in the text, and the one as 
I believe Shakespeare wrote it, properly 
scanned, side by side, thus :— 

A féllow 4lmost damn’d in a fa/ir wife. 
A féllow 4ll must damn in affa/irs wise. 
I now ask C.C. B. not to assert, but to 
ve, that there is one whit more harshness 
in the second line than in the first. To me, 
in this respect, they are as like as two peas ; 
in harshness of sound, if harshness there be, 
they are as identical as a sharp and B flat. 
I am obliged to Mr. Yarpuey for his note, 


though I did not expect it from him. When 
one of his well-known intelligence must 
resort to such shifts in defence of the line as 
it stands in the text, it is demonstrated inde- 
fensible. According to Mr. YARDLEY, Cassio 
had been an uxorious husband, now un- 
manned by his wife’s elopement with 
another. All this he finds in this one line! 
“ Perhaps,” he adds, “no one but Iago knew 
of the marriage.” I am amazed that Mr. 
YARDLEY does not see that if the meaning 
which he attaches to the line is the true one, 
Iago refers to Cassio’s marriage, &c., as 
matters of public notoriety, known to 
Roderigo, known to everybody. Yet not even 
in the soliloquy in Act I. sc. iii. does Iago 
allude to Cassio’s marital misfortunes. One 
almost demented on account of them would 
scarcely have been spoken of as “one framed 
to make women false.” According to Mr. 
YarpDLey he was not “framed” to keep even 
one woman true. R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


What may be thought to run counter to 
my opinion is Cassio’s answer to Iago, “I 
marry her,” &c. He expresses himself as if 
he were free to marry her. But he may have 
been divorced from his wife ; he may have 
believed that Iago did not know of his 
marriage. In either case he might make the 
answer. If anything further were wanted 
in favour of keeping the line unaltered, I 
would urge that Shakspeare may have for- 

otten towards the end of his play what he 

ad said in the beginning. e sometimes 
does so. For example, in the fifth act of 
‘Richard LIL.’ Buckingham says :— 


Thus Margaret's curse falls heavy on my neck. 


But —~ ae in the first act had specially 
exemp Buckingham from her curse. 
Buckingham remembers the words of Mar- 
garet, whilst he forgets that she would not 
curse him. Rivers also, in the third act, says 
that Buckingham was cursed :— 
Then cursed she Hastings, then cursed she Buck- 
ingham. 
E. YaRpLey. 
I. ii. 11-14.—- 
Be assured of this, 

That the ifico is much beloved, 

And hath in his effect a voice potential 

As double as the duke’s. 


_ Iago starts to say that Brabantio’s voice is, 
in its effect upon the findings of the council, 
as potential as that of the duke himself; in 
the act of speech, however, he finds himself 
debating if the magnifico’s voice be not much 
more powerful than that of the duke, recur 
ring in his thought to the idea that the mag- 
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nifico is much beloved, that he is a man whose 
voice will draw on more, perhaps twice as 
strong in influence as the duke ; and without 
stopping to recast the sentence, Iago says 
that it is double as potential, or twice as 
powerful, The lines would then read after this 


punctuation :— 
Be assured of this, 

That the ifico is much beloved, 

And hath in his effect a voice potential, 

As—double as—the duke’s ; 
and the crux is resolved into a mere matter 
of elocution. 

I need hardly state that this interpretation 
is dependent upon the reading, the vocal 
rendering of the passage, and that there 
need be no change in the actual punctuation 
of the lines as they now stand. N. P. 

St. Louis, Missouri, U.S. 


IT. i. 60-65.— 
Mon. But, x lieutenant, is your general 
wiv 4 

Cas. Most fortunately: he hath achieved a maid 

That ns description and wild fame ; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 
And in the essential vesture of creation 

Does tire the ingener. 

I have quoted the whole passage, for the 
sake of connexion, as given in the Globe 
edition, but it is only with the last two lines 
that I deal in the note which follows. 

I have the boldness to think that the critics 
have erred in regarding “tire” as meaning 
“weary.” Before I saw my way to give sense 
to the two lines, “ vesture” in the first com- 
pelled me to read “tire” in the second as 
meaning “attire.” “Tire” for “attire” occurs 
frequently in Shakespeare as a noun. In the 
folio it is spelt indifferently “tire” (‘ Ant. 
and Cleop.,’ II. v.) and “tyre” (‘Two Gent. 
of Ver.,’ fv. iv.). As a verb it does not occur 
in Shakespeare ; but we find it as a verb in 
2 Kings ix. 30, “ Jezebel tired her head.” 

The two lines as given in the first folio 

And in th’ essentiall Vesture of Creation 
Do's tyre the ingeniuer. 
It was there that I found the clue to what 
I think the right reading and the right sense. 
“Ingeniuer” I regard as a misprint for 
“interiour,” the folio’s spelling of “interior” 
in ‘Coriolanus,’ II. i. The two words con- 
sist of the same number of letters—nine— 
and they differ only in three. 

Reverting now to the modern spelling, the 
- lines with the proposed emendation 
And in the essential vesture of creation 

tire the interior. 


While in external beauty and grace Desde- 


mona, in Cassio’s opinion, was beyond 
description, “the interior”—her soul—was 
attired in the ‘essential vesture of creation, 
was adorned with ideal excellence. 

I anticipate the objection that in reading 
the passage thus I represent Cassio as making 
use of very inflated language. My answer 
must be that Cassio does use very inflated 
language, both in this speech and the one 
which immediately follows. From the bom- 
bast about Desdemona’s “interior” attired 
“in the essential vesture of creation,” it is 
pleasant to turn away and listen to Fer- 
dinand saying to Miranda :— 

You, O you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best ! 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


IT. iii. 273-6.— 

You are but now cast in his mood, a punishment 
more in policy than in malice; even so as one 
would beat his offenceless dog to affright an im- 
perious lion. 

In the Furness Variorum comment on 
“affright” is as follows :— 

* As Purnell says, this does not suit the compari- 
son. Staunton suggests appease, which certainly 
accords better with the sense.” 

While “appease” can easily be understood 
in connexion with the wounded Montano, on 
the other hand Othello could not afford to 
permit this breach of discipline to pass 
without punishing the offender, and the 
“swelling spirits” of “this warlike isle” (II. 
iii. 57-9), together with Othello’s own men-at- 
arms, may be taken as the “imperious lion” 
which the sight of severe discipline was 
intended to “ affright.” E. Dey. 


‘Orne xo,’ IT. iii. 306-7.— 

Cas. I will ask him for my place again; he shall 
tell me I am a drunkard ! 

On the occasion of the last St. Louis per- 
formance of ‘Othello’ by the late Mr. 
Thomas Keene’s company, I was sur- 
prised to note the strange misinterpretation 
of these lines. On saying, “I will ask him 
for my place again,” Cassio rushed, as by 
sudden impulse, after the ope Othello, 
but stopped before leaving the stage, turned, 
and aa te Iago in a despairing tone, “He 


shall tell me I am adrunkard !” Comment is 
unnecessary where the meaning is plainly, 
“Tf I were to ask him for my place again,” 
had yet penetrated the 
E. M. Dey, 


&e. No ray of ho 
gloom of Cassio’s despair. 
St. Louis, 
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BARRINGTON AND THE BOTANY BAY 
THEATRE. 


See 2° 8. viii. 204; 3° S. iii. 120; iv. 245; xi. 476; 
ii. 384.) 


True patriots all, for be it understood 
We left our country for our country’s good. 

Ex.sewuers* I have shown that the ‘ Pro- 
logue’ containing the above-quoted lines was 
not written by George Barrington, nor recited 
in Sydney at the performance of Young’s 
‘ Revenge,’ 16 Jan., 1796, all the works issued 
with the name of Barrington as author havin 
been compiled in London. The “ Barrington 
books were originally issued from the same 
manufactory whence came another spurious 
work, ‘The Letters of Fletcher Christian,’ 
one of the ringleaders of the mutineers of the 
Bounty. In a recent communication to the 
Atheneum (12 Feb., 1898) I have sugges 
that the real author of the “Barringtén” 
books may have been Francis Godolphin 
Waldron, some of whose acknowledged works 
issued from the same press, and who may have 
been related to Barrington, whose real name 
was also Waldron. 

On the authority of those who knew Bar- 
rington in the colony, the ‘Voyage to New 
South Wales’ (1795, enlarged 1803), its ‘Sequel’ 
(1800), and the ‘ History of New South Wales’ 
(1802), in the last of which the ‘ Prologue’ 
first appeared, were known to Barrington 
only by report, and he expressed considerable 
displeasure at his name being affixed to these 
works.t Barrington died at Parramatta, 
28 December, 1804, in his fiftieth year. He 
was credited with considerable abulity—cer- 


tain elaborate speeches at the Old Bailey— | 
and there is a very clever satirical poem of } 


226 lines, with notes and imitations of 
Juvenal, &c., ‘An Heroic Epistle from George 


Barrington, Esq., to Major Semple,’ another } 


notorious convict, who was also transported ; 
but a mutiny occurred during the voyage, 


and he afterwards found his way back to} 


Europe. The ‘ Heroic Epistle’ appeared in 
the Attic Miscellany, February, 1790, but 
could not have been written by Barrington. 
While on this subject it may be as well to 
point out that the first theatrical perform- 
ance in Sydney was not that of ‘The 
Revenge’ on 16 Jan., 1796, when a playhouse 
was first opened, but on 4 June, 1789, the 
anniversary of the king’s birthday. In the 
morning of that day the ordnance belonging 


* Academy, 3 March, 1898; Torch, March, 1888; 
Atheneum, 12 Feb., 1898. 
vol. i. 54; 1813, 


‘| to the colony was discharged for the first 


time, and Governor Phillip held a levee in 
the new government house. He entertained 
the officers of the settlement at dinner, and 
in the evening some of the convicts were 
permitted to perform Farquhar’s comedy 
The Recruiting Officer,’ in a hut fitted up 
for the occasion. Collins tells us that the 
performers “ pro no higher aim than 
to humbly excite a smile,” and that “their 
efforts to please were not unattended with 
applause.” 

So many abuses resulting from the estab- 
lishment of the first theatre—thieves robbing 
the houses of those known to be present at 
the performances, and others giving their 
provisions to obtain admission, thus render- 
ing themselves unfit for labour—the governor 
was obliged to recall the privilege, and this 
theatre, built by the convicts at a cost of 100/, 
was soon afterwards pulled down. Evident 
no other public theatrical performances 

lace in the colony till May, 1825. At Emu 
Plains, in the country, under the patronage 
of the superintendent, Sir John Jamison, and 
other local gentry, several performances were 
given, one being in honour of the visit of 
Baron de Bougainville and the officers of the 
French frigate La Thétis. Two years after- 
wards Mr. Barnet Levy succeeded in forming 
an amateur company in Sydney, but the 
necessary sanction for public performances 
| was not obtained until 1831. 
The following, a copy, of presumably the 
first printed playbill issued in the colony, is of 
‘considerable interest, and should be preserved 
in ‘N. & Q’:— 
BY PERMISSION OF HIS EXCELLENCY. 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF H. GREEN, 
On Saturday, July 23rd, 1796, will be performed the 
BUSY BODY: 
a W. Fokes. Sir Francis, I. Jones. 

Charles, Chapman. Sir Jealows Trafic, H. Green. 
Whisper, R. Evans, and Sir George Airy, R. Evans. 

Isalinda, Mrs. Greville. Patch, Mrs. Radley. 

Miranda, Mrs. Davies. 
TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED 


THE POOR SOLDIER. 


Patrick, H. Lovell. Fitsroy, R. Monby. 
Father Luke, H. Green. Dermot, R. Evans. 
Darby, W. Folkes. 

Kathlane, W. Wynne. Norah, Mrs. Greville. 
FRONT BOXES, 3s. 6d. pit, 2s. 6d. GALLERY, 14. 
Doors open at half-past Five, begin at half-past Siz. 
Tickets to be had of R. Sidmoy, or of R. Evans, 
and on Saturday adjoining the Theatre. 

Of the actors mentioned, Green was trans- 
ported for pocket-picking, Mrs. Radley for 

perjury in attempting to screen her hus 
rom being convicted of robbery, and Sidmoy 


+ Turnbull, * Voy 
. 81, 82; Mann, ad South Wales,’ 1811, p. 31; 
aterson, ‘ New South Wales,’ 1811, pp. 390, Pi. 
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Botany Bay for having returned from a 
former transportation beyond seas. He sub- 
sequently realized a large fortune as baker 
to the colony. The scene painter, whose name 
js not mentioned, was afterwards sentenced 
to death. Epwarp A. PETHERICK. 


RESIDENTIAL SuRNAMES.—What may be 
called residential surnames, being derived 
from the locality of residence, have received 
comparatively little notice. My attention 
has 0 drawn to them. by the return of, the 
Poll Tax of 1379, which is, of value, as it. con- 
tains the names of many thousand persons 
in all ranks of life, when sur- 
names were not univ , but were fast 
becoming so, thus enabling us to,discern the 
actual process of manufacture. When in the 
same village t were several persons 
bearing the same baptismal name, they had 
to be distinguished. This was done either 
by.appending the name of their occupation 
—Smith, Weyght, or Shepherd, the.name.of 
the father—filius Willelmi becoming Wilson ; 
by a personal peculiarity—as Brown, Grey, 
Young. or Armstrong ; or very frequently by 
the situation of their residence—as Willelmus 
de Grene, Ricardus atte Well, Adam atte 
Hall, Thomas atte Busk, Johannes atte Yate, 
Willelmus at the Kyrkgat, Willelmus at Dale, 
Johannes del Hill, Willelmus in the Hole, 
Ricardus atte Brygg, Adam de Wode ; these 
being the origin of the modern surnames 
Green, Wells, Hall, Bush, Yates, Dale, Hill, 
Hole, Briggs, and Wood. In the same way, 
we can explain the origin of the names Lane,’ 
Street, Ford, Burn, Brooke, Field, Banks, ; 
Shore, Poole, Beck, Gill, Pitt, Stone, Clay,} 
Penn, Maple, Okes, Thorn, Atwell, Attwood, 
Underwood, Underhill Waters, Bywater, 
Shaw, Loftes, Howe, Warren, Lee, Rhodes 
Down, Carr, Marsh, Forrest, Holmes, Water-! 
house, Combe, Clive, Chambers, Hurst, Lund,' 
Eyre, Kirk, Church, Cross, and Knowles. The’ 
name Burns or Wells was the name of the’ 
children of a man living near a burn or a well. 

Other classes are names of service, such’ 
as Vickarman or Prestewoman ; or nicknames, | 
either opprobrious, like Magota the woman 
or Thomas Drinkale ; or jocose, like Adam! 
that Godmade, or Willelmus Way we About.! 
Squires bear territorial names derived: from? 
their estates, which are often confused with! 

common territorial names derived from 
the parish from which a man has come. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


Tue SuN-cop AND THE Moon-GoppEss.— 
Lempriére, in his ‘Classical Dictionazy,’ calls 


She was not the daughter of Apollo. She was 
the daughter of Helios Hyperion. Homer 
never makes Apollo the sun-god. His lines 


are these :— 


vipat evrAdxapor, te Aaprerin te, 
as réxev "Hedin "Yrepiove Sta Néatpa. 
* Odyssey,’ bk. xii. Il. 132, 133. 

Though Horace makes Apollo the sun-god, 
Ovid not do so. In his ‘ Metamorphoses’ 
he, makes the sun-god, who is the father of 
Phaéton and Lampetie, the son of Hyperion. 
Apollodorus makes Helios the son of Hyperion 
and Theia.. Homer uses Hyperion alone, and 
he uses Helios alone, for the sun ; but gener- 
ally he joins Helios with Hyperion, and in 
one place he distinctly calls Helios Hyperio- 

i the.son, of Hyperion. Hesiod makes 
Helios the son of Hyperion. Apollodorus 
says that Selene fell in love with Endymion, 
and he distinguishes between her and Artemis. 
In a later time than that of Homer Artemis 
was confounded Selene, just as it was a 
late idea that ‘pollo was the sun. Hesiod in 
the ‘ Theogony ’ distinguishes between Apollo 
and the sun-god, and also between Artemis 
and Selene. rhaps I may be pardoned for 
sending a note on a subject supposed to 
be well known. But undoubtedly in some 
dictionaries, and also in the notes to some 
classical works, there is confusion of the facts, 
which, as I think, I have set forth accurately. 
YARDLEY. 


Crarinc Cross.—I was surprised lately to 
read in Trench’s well-known work ‘On the 
Study of Words’ (nineteenth edition, p. 240), 
“We know of ‘Charing Cross’ that it is the 
cross of the Chére a namely Queen 
Elinor, one of the resting-places of her body 
on its way to the tomb.” With reference to 
this fancied derivation, HerMENTRUDE in 
‘N. &Q.,’ 7" §, viii. 507, after pointing out that 
“Charring” existed long before Eleanor of 
Castile was queen, asks, “ Who is the earliest 
writer that makes the assertion in question?” 
I donot think this query has ever been 
directly answered. Pose. in 7 ix. 
132 says,: “This guessing derivation...... 
could only have been invented by some one 
entirely ignorant of Early English pronuncia- 
tion ; for it assumes that the a in Charing 
was pronounced like the French ¢ in chére, 
whereas it was ‘pronounced like the French 
gare.” I always ‘had a notion that it 
was started by Agnes Strickland, and well 
remember, when a boy my uncle Frederick 
Devon, Assistant Keeper of Public Records 
(he died in 1858); telling me that he had 


Lampetia the daughter of Apollo and Newra.: 


inted out to-her that it must be erroneous 
dhe place was"called by that name 
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long before the reign of Edward I. In the 
1851 edition of the‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land’ (vol. i. p. 447) a note is affixed in whic 
Malcolm is given as the authority for the 
derivation in question, and he is said to be 
“a practical matter-of-fact antiquarian, not 
likely to give a romantic derivation”; but a 
doubting remark is added, suggesting that 
“the word ‘Charing’ simply meant to 
express the ring or carri rive where the 
cars went round.” What I wish now to point 
out is that Miss Strickland must have totally 
misunderstood Malcolm, who refers only the 
“Cross,” not the “Charing,” to the time of 
Queen Eleanor. “It is well known,” he says 
(‘London Redivivum,’ vol. iv. p. 309), “that 
this vast triangular space was within the 
village of Charing, originally detached from 
London. The addition of ‘Cross’ hs 
ceeded from the conjugal piety of Edward L., 
who commanded the erection of that solemn 
type of Christianity to commemorate the 
progress of his lamented Eleanor’s remains to 
the place of their interment.” So that the 
Chére Reine guess, “too funny,” says Pror. 
Sxeat, “to be pernicious,” is not his. 
W. T. 


“Runninc amuck.”—The earliest quota- 
tion given in the ‘Historical English 
Dictionary ’ for the verb “to run amuck” is 
from Marvell, under date 1672 :— 

“Like a raging Indian......he runs a mucke (as 
they cal it there) stabbing every man he meets.” 
But according to Mr. Mason Jackson in his 
work ‘The Pictorial Press’ (p. 50), there is 
extant an illustrated pamphlet, bearing the 
imprint, “London: Printed for T. Banks, 
July the 18, 1642,” which contains a long and 
minute narrative of some murders on ship- 
board by a native of Java, who, feunnatibately 
before the crime, “upon a sudden cries ‘a 
Muck,’ which in that language is I hazard 
or run my death”; and mention is made of 


what occurred “after the Muck.” 
Atrrep F. Rossrns. 


Guost-worps. (See ante, p. 341.)—2. Bel- 
peropis.— This astonishing word appears in 
Skinner’s ‘Dictionary,’ with a reference to 
‘Piers Plowman.’ He takes it to mean “ fine 
ornaments,” and in attempting to trace its 
etymology derives it from the Latin dellus, 
fair, and pyropus,a word used by Pliny to 
signify a kind of bronze. He is right as 
regards 4ellus, but he had no chance of 
explaining the rest of the word, as it arose 
from a blunder, followed up by a misprint. 

The right reading occurs in a singular 
passage in ‘Piers Plowman,’ B. xv. 113, where 
we find the following expression of opinion :— 


Right so, many pres rechoures, and prelates 

Ye aren with bele paroles, aad with 
clothes also ; 

i.¢., the author has been referring to hypo. 

crites and whited sepulchres, and adds ;— 

** Just so, many (of you) priests, preach 

relates, ye are whitensd fair wards, pone 
fair) clothes also.” 
It thus appears that dele paroles was a French 
phrase, which obviously means “ fair words,” 

When Crowley printed three editions of 
‘Piers Plowman’ in the year 1550 he was much 
exercised by this phrase. He took three 
shots at it, all different and all wrong. 

It is clear that his MS. had “bele parolis,” 
where the E. suffix -ts was substituted for the 
French -es,* and the » was written with a 
small stroke through the tail, which was the 
way of indicating “par” or “ per” (indiffer. 
ently) by means of a contraction. 

It must also be remembered that in many 
MSS. the letters e and o are very much alike. 
Hence in his first edition he printed “ Belo- 
polis,” where the second e was turned into o, 
and the stroke through the p was ignored. 

Whilst printing the second edition he again 
consulted his MS. This time he noticed the 
stroke, and took the contracted form to 
stand for “per.” But he omitted the former 
o as needjess. So this time it came out as 
“ Belperolis.” 

In the third edition the printer seems to 
have been left to his own devices. Perha 
the word suggested to him “ bell-ropes.” At 
any rate he gave to the word the form “ Bel- 
peropis.” 

And it is safe to conclude that Skinner's 
copy belonged to the third edition. In fact, 
he refers us to fol. 85 back. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


DESCENDANTS OF Sir Jonas Moore, 
TEMP. CHARLES IJ.—A query was inserted 
some years ago in ‘N. & Q. (2™4 S. ix. 363, 
391), which was never satisfactorily answered, 
as to the descendants of Sir Jonas Moore, 
Surveyor of Ordnance to Charles II., a founder 
of the Greenwich Observatory, and a famous 
mathematician and military engineer. The 
‘Dictionary of National Bi p ny ’ wrongly 
gives his birthplace as Whittle. The correct 
name is Whitelee, an old farm in the Forest 
of Pendle, some few miles from Burnley, 
Lancs. The Moores of Whitelee have been 
settled there for some two hundred years, and 
descendants are still living. The following 
rough pedigree will be a brief way of show- 
ing the descent: (1) Sir Jonas Moore, Knt., 


* Or, more probably, a contraction was used 


which either -es or -is. 


on’ 
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born at Whitelee, Forest of Pendle, Lancs., 
8 Feb., 1617; knighted in 1663 ; died 25 Aug. 
1679. His son, (2) Sir Jonas, was knigh 

9 Aug., 1680, and succeeded his father as Sur- 
veyor of Ordnance. (3) Capt. Jonas, born 
1691(?), died 1741, was a grandson of thefirst Sir 
Jonas, and famous also as a military engineer 
(see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). He was killed while 
on an expedition to Carthagena, Spanish 
America. The next generation of the family 
is ge by (4) Jonas Moore, residing 
at Whitelee, born about 1730, either a son or 
a nephew of the — His son (5) John 
Moore, of Whitelee, was born about 1760-5, 
and had three sons, making generation 6, 
viz., Richard, John, Luke. Of these, John 
Moore was the first Mayor of Burnley, Lancs., 
upon the incorporation of that town in 1861, 
and held office for two years. He died in 
1869, at ane, over seventy years of age ; 
his son Henry Moore is living, and resident 
in London. John’s brother Luke Moore 
went to America, and died in Florida in 1843 
or 1844, but left children in England, and a 
Sates ( -_ is living, and is resident 
in Bradford, Yorks, having married there, 
and has issue. With her branch of the family 
the present writer is connected. 

H. pe B. 
6, Newsham Drive, Liverpool. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 

direct. 


“ Fetu.”—Whitby ple, speaking of a 
shovel not sufficiently concave, would say, 
“That shovel ’s ower fell.” Is fell (=shallow) 
known elsewhere? The word appears only 
in one glossary —F. K. Robinson’s (1876), 
cited in the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ as 
“n. Yks.?.” A. L. 

Oxford. 


“ Fenne.”—In Gower’s ‘Surrey Provincial- 


isms’ (1876) fennel is said to be a term used | 


for the female of a hare when giving suck. 
Is the word still in use in Surrey or else- 
where A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 
Joun Brapock was elected from West- 
minster School to Trinity College, Cam- 
ridge, in 1579. Any information concerning 
would be of use. G. F. R. B 
Cuauncy MSS.—Can any one kindly tell 


and by which firm of auctioneers they were 
so ALLAN FEa. 
Mill Hill, N.W. 


‘THe ENGLISH MERCHANT; OR, THE ScorcH- 
WOMAN.’—Who was the author of this piece. 
performed at the Haymarket in 1782, a d 
was it published ? A. F. R. 

fit is a translation by George Colman of 
* L’Ecossaise’ of Voltaire, and was first given at 
Drury Lane 21 February, 1767. Printed in octavo, 
London, 1767.] 


“THE SAIR SAUNT FOR THE CRUNE.”—This 
phrase, which is used ad nauseam in writings 
relating to the abbeys and other ecclesiastical 
—ae in Scotland erected or founded by 
David L, is said to have been uttered by one 
of his successors on the throne when sore 
pinched for money and contemplating how 
well off he might have been had the “Sair 
Saunt” not alienated the Crown lands for the 
maintenance of these abbeys. Can any of 
your readers tell who was the author of the 

hrase, and where it first occurs, or give early 
instances of it ? = ae 


Dr. DEE AND Epwarp 
can further information be obtained after 
having consulted Dee’s works, Cooper's 
‘Athene Cant.,’ ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ and 
‘Amenities of Literature’? Has any. life 
been written ? W. Ts. 


“Ducrus LITTERARUM.”—Would some ex- 
pert in textual criticism say what is the 
correct translation of these words? Should 
they be rendered “the outline of the letters” 
or “the suggestion of the letters”? The 
phrase is a familiar one in critical com- 
mentaries on ancient texts. In most places 
where it occurs it would not be easy to say 
which of the two meanings I have suggested 
is the right one, yet surely only one can be 
right. The only passages in ancient litera- 
ture where I note the occurrence of the 
phrase are in Quintilian. These are 
registered in Lewis and Short’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
where, however, they are wrongly explained. 
Quintilian seems to use the phrase in the 
sense of “tracings of letters.” I should like 
also to know what is the earliest example to 
be found of the technical use of the word by 
textual critics. TRANIO. 


“To SAVE ONE’s BACON.”—This expression 
has such a thoroughly English ring that 
sauver son lard hardly sounds like native 
French. And yet it is not likely that it is 
borrowed argot. The French phrase is not, I 


me the date of the sale of the Chauncy MSS., think, so familiar as English. Littré does not 
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give it, but, in citing the figurative Jocution 
manger le lard, he says that it may have 
arisen from the charge brought against 
rsons guilty of eati bacon or other 
orbidden viands on fast days. I would ask 
two questions: Is there any verbatim equi- 
valent to “To'save‘one’s bacon” in ay lan- 
guage save English and Frénch? and how 
ong does literary evidence show it to have 
been in vogue with us?* Apropos of thisdacon, 
no doubt there are somé among the older 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who will call to mind'the 
technical sense of bacon when, fifty years ago, 
peg-top was a game of skill. For the benefit 
of younger readers, I would explain that bacon 
was a term applied to a section of an ald top 
that was placed in the smaller of two rings as 
a forfeit by a player whose top, when spun, 
had remained within the boundary formed 
by the larger circle. It became the prize of 
the player who pegged it out of its small 
enclosure. Whether the slang phrase sug- 
gested the technical term, or whether the 
slice of top got its name from its fancied 
resemblance to a scrap of bacon, I do not 
to guess. Henry ATTWELL. 
res. 


Mackenzie.—How is this Scotch name 

aly sg Is the z a sibilant ; or should it 

the tailed letter 3, sounded like g, as in 
Menzies, Dalziel, and other Scotch moran 


“ Limerick.”—When and why did the non- 
sense verse as written by Lear acquire the 
name of “ Limerick ” ? - ~ME 

[We have not heard this so called} =~; 


Datty anpD WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, PUB- 
LISHED IN LiveRPooL.—Were there any daily 
or weekly newspapers published in Liverpool 
between the years 1810 and 1815? If so, what 
were their names, and are any of. them now 
in existence ? M. W. W. 

Montreal. 


SuTHERLANDs.— Will any one* be good 
enough to send me a igree of the 
Sutherlands of Duffus to the year 1600? 
Also, particulars of the descent of Duffus 
from Reginald le Chen the first to Mary le 
Chen, who married Nicholas Sutherland of 
Torbol? I have failed to’ find the number 
of Reginalds intervening, but it seems to be 
three. A. CALDER. 

Alma Cottage, Lympstone. 


Srr Watrer Scorr.—The biographers of our 
great novelist Alexander Manzoni the 


(* ‘ H.E.D.’ gives 1691.) 


following anecdote: Sir Walter Scott, passin 
through Milan, went to pay him a visit and 
to compliment him on his ‘ Betrothed,’ which 
had appeared a few years before. Manzoni 
interrupted him, saying with a smile: “The 
‘ Betrothed’ is yours: it is the fruit of the 
studies which I have made of your novels.” 
Whereupon Sir Walter immediately replied : 
“In _ case the ‘ Betrothed’ is my best 
novel.” 

Now, I have looked for it in some of Walter 
Scott’s biographies, and not only did not find 
it mentioned, but it even appears that his 
having visited Milan at all is anything but 
prow . ‘Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

indly enlighten me on the subject ? 
Dr. Paoto BELiezza. 

Milano, Circolo Filologico. 

Nonsurors.—Is there any evidence of Non- 
jurors’ congregations and definite places of 
worship in this century ? J. L. Fisu. 


Louvre Picrures.—Can any reader state 
where a catalogue of the Louvre pictures 
before 1800 can be seen ? Inquts. 


Tue Imprerrect SuBJUNCTIVE IN ENGLISH. 
—In the Nineteenth Century for September, 
p. 384, Mr. Frederic Harrison translates “ il 
se souvint et tinsse main qu'elle affirmat” by 
“He should remember and take care that she 
affirmed.” The translator is not, of course, 
mistaking the meaning. He explains it 
further on into “shoul pam | declare.” 
But is that afirmed now justified or justi- 
fiable? One might mae — 


P. Srockrey. 
Fredericton, Canada. 


JELF aND Suincspy Famities.—Can your 
readers give me any information as to where 
the family seat of the Jelfs was originally 
situated? The heiress of the Jelf family had 
a large fortune and was very highly con- 
nected. She married a Mr. Slingsby at Gretna 
Green about 1780, against her family’s wish, 
and she is believed to have been interred in 
or near Cowes, Isle of Wight, her last place 
of residence being Cowes. The Slingsbys 
also lived at Twickenham (Middlesex), Up- 
wey, Weymouth (Dorset), and may have | 
lived in Berks, Bucks, and Herts (Tring). 
There were two sons and four daughters, 
viz., Louisa, Mary Ann, Caroline, and Matilda 


Elizabeth Slingsby. One of them married a 
foreign gentleman, and the other den 
also married, but only one of them left 4 
family. One son was Governor of the Spice 
by a 


Islands, and was assassinated 
one morning while bathing. His 
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of grief for his loss. The Slingsbys’ seat is 
not known, and they may be a branch of the 
Yorkshire Slingsbys; but the marriage to 
Miss Jelf is not mentioned in Burke, and the 
Christian name of the husband is forgotten. 
B. R. Taornton. 


FEEDING-BOTTLES.— When were these first 
used? In Christupher Ness’s ‘ Distinct Dis- 
course and Discovery of......Antichrist,’ 1679, 
p. 97, we read :— 

“Milk in a warm breast is more effectual nourish- 
ment, than milk in acold suckling box ; so a sermon 
preach’d batters Babylon more than one printed.” 
Has such a “suckling box” survived? Is 
there any museum of domestic appliances 1 

W. C. B. 


[Consult ‘H.E.D.,’ where “ feeding-box ” is giv 
as well as “‘ feeding bottle.” OF 


Sir Joun Townsnenp.— Who was “Sir 
John Townshend, of Salop,” knighted at Sir 
John Fortescue’s in July, 1603? Accordin 
to the ‘ Visitation of Shropshire, 1623’ (Har. 
vol.), Robert Townshend, of Ludlow (second 
son of Sir Robert, Justice of Chester, who 


died in 1557), by his wife Anne, daughter of | 7 


John Machell, Alderman of London, had, with 
other issue, John Townshend, his son and heir 
apparent. Could he be this knight? A Sir 
John Townshend, Knt. (doubtless the same 
arom was returned M.P. for Chipping 
ycombe in 1604-11. W. D. Pink. 


“IN NATIVE WorTH.”—What is the literary 
origin of this expression? It occurs in the 
Daily Telegraph of 2 September, in,an article 
headed ‘Our New Street.’ With reference 
to the Sardinian Chapel one is told :— 

“In the early part of the eighteenth century it 
was the scene of a very extraordinary incident. A 
female fanatic, emulous, perhaps, of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, made her way to the altar, in native 
worth, and nothing else, and harangued the con- 
gtegation for about a quarter of an hour. Then, 
returning to sanity and a sense of decency, she 
hastily herself and escaped.” 

PALAMEDES. 

t is the inning of a well- ipti 

ARCHITECTURAL NICHES POSSIBLY INTENDED 
ror Nests.—At the old mansion where I am 
visiting, a wing, surmised to have been added 
as a stable by “ Warrior” Wykes in the six- 
teenth century, has one wall, facing the inner 
court, riddled with, perhaps, sixty recesses 
suitable for the nesting of birds. They are 
not large = for pigeons, the openings 
averaging 6in, by 4in., and the depth about 
Sin. (though varying with the size of the 
stones), nor are ledges provided such as 
Pigeons would require to alight upon, so 


'T have 


that sparrows would. seem to have been the 
intended occupants. Considering the general 
these little grain 
n puzzled to account for suc 
encouragement; but the tenant of the 
Barton part (Mr. Edwin Stanbury) nape 
the suggestion that possibly in the days of 
falconry a colony of such small birds might 
have served for feeding and training the 
hawks. Can any of your readers confirm this 
explanation? I have seen in the ‘Archi- 
tectural Association Sketch-Book’ (vol. vii.) 
a drawing of a church-like fourteenth-century 
barn showing similar niches, though, I judge, 
somewhat larger and less numerous. 
Leca-WEEKES. 
South Tawton, Devon. 


“JUMBLE”: REFERENCE FOR QUOTATION.— 
Johnson, s.v. ‘Jumble,’ quotes from me 
“What jumble here is made of ecclesiasti 
revenues, as if they were all alienated with 
equal justice.” He gives two quotations for 
the word, and two explanations—the latter 
of these, “violent and confused agitation,” 
apparently referring to the passage of Swift. 
suppose him therefore to understand, 
“What an outery and commotion is made.” 
If any one can tell me where in Swift's 
writings the passage is to be found, I shall 
be grateful for a reply direct. 


C. B. Mount. 
* 14, Norham ‘Road, Oxford. 


Hackney Carriaces.—By an Act of 1843 
& 7 Vic. c. 86, s. 33), “every Driver of 'a 

ackney Carriage, whether hired or unhired, 
allowing ary person besides himself, not being 
the Hirer or a Person employed by such Hirer, 
to ride on the Driving Box,” is to be fined. 
Do the words “a Person employed by such 
Hirer” illustrate any custom of the time? 
What, generally, is the reason of the Re 
hibition ? H. C. 


Beplics. 
HEYSHAM ANTIQUITIES. 
(gt S. ii. 222, 281.) 
1. Sim Henry Howorrn contends that the 
unroofed church at Heysham is pre-Saxon, 


and belongs to either the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury. Is not this latter admission fatal to 


his contention? The building can hardly be 
Romano-British unless erected before A.D. 449. 
But he adds, “It is contemporary with St. 


Patrick, or built soon after his death ”—an- 
other admission detrimental to his assump- 


! 


tion, putting it clearly out of court, and 
actually conceding my theory. “Soon” is 
rather an indefinite quantity. 
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2. Str Henry furthermore asserts that the 
Irish missionaries in the seventh century 
built no stone churches. Dr. Healy, a some- 
what eminent authority, asserts (* Ancient 
Irish Church,’ p. 41) :— 

“The buildings [ancient Irish churches] were 
mostly of wood, or of wattles daubed with clay; 
only rarely were they made of stone.” 

definite to 


This is a concession sufficientl 
warrant my contention that St. Patrick’s 
chapel at Heysham was built by Irish mis- 
sionaries on a plan at least sometimes adopted 
in their own country. As to the alleged 
minor differences between early Irish chapels 
and that at Heysham (ashlar, doorway, and 
roofing), they are as imaginary as immaterial. 
Besides, as a matter of fact, purely British 
churches were invariably of wood. In this 
connexion I commend the following excerpt 
from Newell’s able ‘ History of the Welsh 
Church’ (p. 23), which I had the honour of 
reviewing in the Northern Churchman on its 
appearance in 1895 :— 

“ The story of Patrick’s work in Ireland explains 
the problem which has sorely puzzled some of our 
archxologists—why there are so few remains o 
churches of the Roman period. St. Martin’s, Can- 
terbury, and a few others, none of them in Wales, 
contain Roman work, and many have been used for 
Christian purposes even in the Roman period, by 
the Roman Christians or the Romani Britons ; 
but probably the majority of the churches through- 
out Britain, and almost certainly the majority in 
Wales, were wooden. Occasionally, when wood was 
scarce, Patrick built a church of earth, as at 
Foirrgea, ‘fecit ibi eclessiam terrenam de humo 
quadratam, quia non prope erat silva’ (Tirechan in 
* Book of Armagh’). At Clebach, also, we are told 
*welessiam terrenam fecit in eo loco’ 
Churches of stone were rare, though probably not 
without examples even in the time of Patrick. It 
has been supposed, from the special mention of 
quadrangular churches at Foirrgea, andjin the reign 
of Conmaicne, that Patrick usually built round 
churches, and it is inferred from the fact that only 
one dimension is given for the buildings of the 
Ferta at Armagh that they were all circular. It is 
not improbable that Patrick introduced this custom 
from Britain, and it has been suggested that the 
word Cér is a trace.” 

Stone churches were, therefore, probably as 
numerous as non-diocesan bishops in and 
subsequent to St. Patrick’s days. At all 
events, they were not a qguantité négligeable. 

3. Candida Casa, with its white cut stone— 
which, as Innes says, “seemed such a rarity 
among the Britons of those parts” (Gallo- 
way)—was no doubt a replica of what the 
British Apostle had seen in Gaul and Italy, 
and remained useless in its white isolation as 
an architectural pattern to the wood-buildin 
Britons. It was reserved for the later “Trish 

& 


influence” that spread in ever-broadenin 
waves of light from Iona over Strathclyde to 


transplant from the parent country local 
methods,’ both liturgical and architectural. 
As to the latter serving as landmarks to St. 
Patrick’s itinerary, [ have no doubt they 
did. But who erected them? Their struc- 
ture and materials, together with the incontes- 
table facts that the Goidhils clustered round 
Morecambe Bay from the earliest times, and 
that Columban missionaries flooded the 
north-west of Britain, point to an “Irish 
influence” as their origin. 

4. Nor is Str Hewnry’s allusion to Manx 
Treen chapels more happy. Treen meant a 
township dividing tithes into three, and com- 
prising three or more quarter lands. Of 
course, Treen chapels are very ancient in the 
island, and decidedly Patrician or Columban 
in their origin and build. A good sample 
existed a few years ago near Malew. Their 
materials were necessarily rude, as was also 
their structure, but they were solid ae 
consisting of slate, stone, and und 
granite boulders, put together with mud 
mortar, and were invariably 21 ft. long, 9ft. 
broad, with side walls 8 ft. high, and square- 


f | headed windows placed north and south. In 


all likelihood, as a writer in the Manx Society 

ublications, vol. v., observes, these Manx 

reen chapels were the prototypes of similar 
ones known to exist in Norway, as theirs— 
including the Heysham chapel—are to be 
sought in Ireland. The unfortunate “Irish 
influence” hovers over each and all alike in 
style as it does over the Manx race in blood 


and s h. 

5. be the rock-hewn graves, it is simply 
a matter of pitting Sm HeEnry’s opinion 
against mine. He contends that they “seem 
to be much later than had generally been 
supposed ”; I maintain their probable Viking 
origin. It is clearly a question of pro- 
bablism, which is, and always will remain, in 
history as in morals, a moot point. Will Sir 
Henry transcribe for - instruction the 
precise “canon of genuine history” which my 
theory violates ? 

6. In his reported address Sir Henry is 
stated (as I noted in my previous article) to 
have surmised that St. Patrick set sail from 
Heysham to Ireland. He says nothing about it 
now. Perhaps he was reported inaccurately. 
At all events, his silence 1s a 


Manchester. 

P.S.—Since the above has been in type t 
observe on the latest circular of the sle of 
Man Natural History and Antiquarian Society 
(of which I am a member) that a paper was 
to be read on 28 October, by the Rev. J. 
Quine, M.A. on ‘Dedications of Manx 
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Churches which point to the Existence of 
the Columban Church in Man, and that Man 
was within the Sphere of Iona.’ This con- 
firms my thesis at No. 4, which I have always 
maintained—the Columban (and therefore 
Patrician) origin of Treen chapels. I shall 
look forward with interest to Mr. Quine’s 

per in the next issue of the Yn Lioar 


Nava (on Navy) Crus (9" S$. ii. 
327).—The club about which Mr. JuLian 
MarsHALL seeks information is doubtless 
the Royal Navy Club. It was founded in 
1765 as a dining club for “sea officers,” and 
confined to those of and above the rank of 
commander. Its dinner hour was originally 
4o’clock, but in 1785 occurred a secession of 
those smarter officers who considered the 
hour of dining unfashionable, and objected 
to the rule of ordinary dress as infra dig. 
The old club christened the seceders “the 
Pig and Whistle,” and in retaliation the 
seceders nicknamed the old club “the Dirty 
Shirts.” These names have long since fallen 
into desuetude ; but a few years back the ’85 
club fell into low water, and there followed 
an amalgamation, hence the name “The 
4 Navy Club, 1765-85.” It has never had 
& habitation, and its members meet, some 
eight times annually, on the anniversaries of 
our great naval victories, the present place of 
meeting being the Hétel Métropole. The 
president is allowed to invite the one and 
only guest, though the rule is slightly relaxed 
where some magnate is accompanied by his 
suite. The club is rich in funds, and devotes 
its surplus to gifts and pensions to the 
widows and children of d members. 
I believe the above account, which I have 
from the lips of one of the members, is sub- 
stantially correct. INGLEBY. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Though I am a member of this club I can- 
not give all the details I should like, as I am 
away from books on a visit. The following 
information is, however, fairly correct. 

The Royal Navy Club, 1765-85, is com 
of the Navy Club of 1765 and the Royal 
Naval Club of 1785, which amalgamated 
about 1889. Each had practically the same 
origin and rules, and to a great extent officers 
belonged to both. The constitution of the 
present united club may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as that of both the Navy Club and the 
Royal Naval Club. The object is to allow 
naval officers to meet at dinner together and 
te good-fellowship, and, in addition, to 


serving cases of poverty in late members’ 
families. 

The committee select certain anniversaries 
of naval victories to celebrate by dinners, 
and appoint the president for the dinner, 
who alone has the privilege of inviting a 

est to dine. Some six or eight of these 

inners are held every year, and victories 
such as Trafalgar, St. Vincent, &c., are thus 
commemorated. 

There is, as your correspondent suggests, 
no club-house, and I am unable to account 
for the book-plate unless it be one of a club 
of that title which was started in London a 
few years ago, but is now defunct. 

A MEMBER. 


The Royal Navy Club of 1765 and 1785 
(united 1889) consists of flag officers, captains, 
and commanders of the Royal Navy. It has 
no house, but the meetings are held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, and are succeeded by a 
dinner ; they commemorate Founders’ Day, 
4 February; the battle of Cape St. Vincent ; 
Lord Rodney’s action, 12 April, 1782; Her 
Majesty’s birthday ; rd Howe's action, 
1 June, 1794 ; the battle of the Nile, 1 August, 
1798 ; the bombardment of Algiers, 27 August, 
1816 ; the battle of Camperdown, 11 October, 
1797; the battle of Trafalgar, 21 October, 
1805 ; and the birthday of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. J. P. STILWELL. 

Hilfield, Yateley. 


NuMBER oF CHARACTERS IN DicKENs (8 
S. xii. 188, 297, 358).—Mr. MARSHALL, 
in his letter at the second reference on this 
subject, says that, after ‘Pickwick,’ he should 
imagine that there are the greatest number 
of characters in ‘Dombey and Son,’ then 
in ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop,’ and ‘ David Copperfield.’ Many years 
ago I made a careful analysis of the “ speak- 
ing” characters in several of Dickens’s novels, 
and I append the following list as the 
result :— 

* Bleak House’ ... 
* David Copperfield’ ... — 
*The Old Curiosity Shop’ ... 80 ... 
* Martin Chuzzlewit’... 
65 


*Dombey and Son’ ... 

*A Tale of Two Cities’ 

‘Barnaby Rudge’... ... 55 ... 

‘Hard Times’ ... 
In this list the first column contains the 
number of all the “speaking” characters 
introduced into the several books, whether 
named or not, e.g., “the clergyman of 
Dingley Dell,” a “link boy,” a “ toll-keeper,” 
a “barmaid at the Blue Boar,” &c. 
The second column comprises only the 


ibute surplus funds in charity to de- 
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number of characters expressly mentioned by 
surname, Christian name, or sobriquet. © 

i must confess that I was somewhat sur- 
prised that the number was not greater than 
itis. I have not included * Nicholas Nickleby’ 
in the above list, because I do not happen to 
have with me the copy of that book which 
contains my analysis of the characters. 

Freperick B. Firman, M.A. 
Castleacre, Swaffham. 


“Fernicute” (9 §. ii. 367).—There are 
further particulars as to this word and its 
meaning in the Manchester City News for 
24 September, a copy of which I can forward 
if required. “ »” in the Lancs. dialect, 
means swagger, pretence. The dialect pre- 
serves many links between the Teutonic and 
English tongues. Many dialect words, too, 
closely resemble German words from the 
same root. Again, the endings in many 
moods and tenses of dialect conjugations 
resemble those in German verbs. There is no 
greater treat to a Lancashire man with a taste 
for philology than to conjugate for him, tense 
by tense, say, “fort? punse” (to kick) and 
loben. The word may be of Teutonic origin. 
If it be settled, the etymology of “ pfiff-pfaff” 
= trifling nonsense, might throw light on the 
first syllable. ArTHur MAYALL. 


Gorpon Famuty (9" ii. 128, 
At » 174 Mr. Rapcuirre stated that the 
Gordon family derived descent from David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, through the marriage of 
Malise, sixth Earl of Stratherne, with Egidi 
daughter of Alexander Comyn, Earl o 
Buchan. This I find in Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerage. But the admirable ‘Complete 
Peerage’ of G. E. C. enters very fully into 
the marriages of the later Earls of Stratherne, 


and nowhere ‘indicates a possibility of this | 


marriage having taken om Is there any 
proof? May I take this opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Rapcuirre for his kind reply 
to my query ? A. CALDER. 


Cametry (9 §. ii. 245, 313).—It is a mis- 
take to sup that this word is only four- 
teen years old. It isforty-four. Our Editor, 
in admitting the note at the first reference, 
indieated where this information could be 
found. But it is the sad fate of the poor 
‘H.E.D.’ not only to be forgotten when its 
information is needed, but to be ignored even 
when attention is directed to it. Liddell and 
Scott suggested the word camelry with good 
reason. 1 xdunAos signifies a body of men 
mounted on camels, just as 7) immos signifies 
a body of men mounted on horses; but 
while hor the one there is in English a similar 


diction, as in “the horse of an army ” atid “a 
body of horse,” for the other there are no such 
corresponding nam as “the camel of an 
army” and “a y of camel.” Nor, indeed, 
does the camel in that’ guise seem easy to 
swallow. It seemed preferable to form a new 
word on the cmaloay of cavalry, a word with 
ancestral relationship to xaBaAAns (for we 
have no such word as hippory from our nearer 
friend irros) ; and so, to satisfy a want which 
did not become acutely felt till many years 
afterwards, the wise lexicographers gave us 
camelry. KILLIGREW. 


Water Corn-mitt (9 §. ii. 268).—The 
Romans might very well have established 
water-mills in England, for Pliny observes 
(‘N. H.,’ xviii. 10) that “Major pars Italie 
ruido utitur pilo, rotis etiam quas aqua verset 
obiter, et molat,” for the preparation of wheat. 

It may be shown that in various places 
mills in page | Book, as, for instance, in 
the parish in which I am writing, most 
probably mean water-mills. 

In the reign of Henry II. a water - mill 
near Bicester, Oxon, is described in a charter 
as existing antiquitus 

“Et quoddam pratunculum quod vocatur Hamma 
quod extenditur de crofta Serici de Wrechwic per 
la mulnedam usque illuc ubi novus rivulus descendit 
in veterem rivulum et ipsam mulnedam ad facien- 
dum ibi molindinum ubi fuit antiquitus” (an. 1182, 
in Kennett’s ‘ Par. Ant.,’ Oxf., 1695, pp. 134, 135). 

Ep. MarsHatt, F.S8.A. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


In Mr. Alfred C. Fryer’s ‘Llantwit Major: 
a Fifth-Century University,’ the following 
passage occurs (p. 94) :— 

“‘ We read in the Iolo MSS., p. 420, the following: 
*In 340 a.p. wind and water mills were first erected 
in Cumbria, where previously only hand mills were 

nown.’” 

In R. H. Digby’s ‘Mores Catholici,’ ed. 
1845, i. 4, it is stated that the Benedictines 
made the first windmills in the. eleventh 
century. N. M. & A. 

Surely abbey charters as early as twelfth 
century, or private deeds of the fourteenth 
century, would name mills. Every district 
must have had a mill where water power was 
obtainable. Emma Euiz. Toys. 


TRAFALGAR (9% ii. 328).—Is not 
this the chapel in Earl Nelson’s park? The 
estate was formerly called Standlynch, and s 
chapel, founded in 1147, stood in the pari 
The present building was erected some time im 
the last century. I fancy it used to be extra- 
parochial ; but. I have some recollection of s 


parish having been carved out of Downton 
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parish during late years, with the aforesaid 
chapel as its church. Practically it was, and 
may be still is, the private chapel of Earl 
who took an amazing interest 


Mary Bow gs (9* §. ii. 348).—Mary Bowles 
was daughter and coheiress of Pierce Galliard, 
of Bury Hall, Edmonton, and Bradshaw, co. 
Derby, and of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law 
by his wife Ann, daughter of John Hughes, of 
London, merchant, and of Edmonton. Mary 
Galliard married Charles Bowles, of Sheen 
House, co. Surrey, third son of Humphry 
Bowles, of Wanstead Grove and Burford 


Manor, Shropshire. Charles Bowles died 1796, | joc, 


leaving issue. 
REGINALD STEWART BoppINGTON. 


Bench Mark §. ii. 328).—The ‘ H.E.D.’ 
Says, 

“The horizontal bar is the essential part, the 
broad arrow being added (originally by the Ordnance 
Survey) as an identification. In taking a reading, 
an angle iron is held with its upper extremity 
inserted in the horizontal bar, so as to form a 
temporary bracket or bench for the support of the 
levelling staff, which can thus be placed on abso- 
lutely the same base on any subsequent occasion. 
Hence the name.” 

The dictionary also says :— 

“When the spot is below sea-level, as in mining 

surveys, the mark is inverted.” 


Artuur MAYALL. 


Dr. JOHNSON AND TEA-DRINKING (9* ii. 
265).— The inordinate consumption of tea 
which, even under his own confession 
belongs to the personality of the g 
Doctor, may, after all, have not been so, and 
especially if judged by modern standards. 
It has to be Bane. win | that tea was, in the 
Johnsonian age, a luxury, and was dispensed 
in small doses. As I write I have before me 
some teacups of that era—such as were in 
ordinary use—the fluid capacity being but a 
little over one ounce. Twenty-four of such 
cups would total barely a pint and a half. 

Gero. CLULow. 


Johnson himself gloried in having swal- 
lowed twenty-five cups, in revenge upon a 
lady who tried to exploit him, while at the 
same time he “did not treat her with as many 

“pwaRD H. M.A. 

Hasti LL, 


SHERIDAN AND Dunpas (9 §. ii. 28, 118, 
274).—It is not a question of inventing this 
mot. Sheridan had undoubtedly noted the 

and it is extremely unlikely that he 
would leave it unused. But the alleged 


“reply ” to Dundas is certainly an invention. 
The author of ‘Sheridaniana’ does not men- 
tion his authority, for the very best reason— 
he knew of none. If the words were uttered 
in debate they would be found in the three 
volumes of Sheridan’s speeches, &c., in the 
Commons. There are some good and little- 
known things in these, but this “reply” 
‘is not one of them. It may have been 
‘uttered in conversation—in fact, it is the 
kind of thing that appears to-day in “ Per- 
‘sonal” or in “ Lobby Gossip” paragraphs. ° In 
“N. & Q.’ some time ago Mr. Fraser Rare 
knocked the bottom out of another story 
founded on the same idea, wherein Dundas 
omes somebody else—Burke for choice. 
Of ‘Sheridaniana’ it is little use to speak. 
It has preserved a good many things which 
would have been well forgotten. That 
Sheridan was a wit no one doubts; that, 
being a wit, he was the author of some of the 
“jokes” in this book cannot be believed. 
Their general level is immeasurably beneath 
Hook. He certainly repeated himself, and 
Pitt’s erushing sneer, uttered more than once 
after the first Begum speech, was well merited. 
But a trick of repetition does not excuse 
unauthenticated jests, the very form of which 
is uncertain. The author of ‘Sheridaniana’ 
may have been above suspicion; but. the 
faults of the book are the faults of all 
books that try to fill up a reputation for 
y wit—necessarily an unwritten repu- 
tation—by accepting all sorts of anecdotes, 
for many of which there is absolutely no 
authority. How many of the tales about 
Swift are really true? Ten in a hundred? 
Or five? For the unnamed ones in Joe 
Miller substitute Swift, and you have a 
very acceptable volume. If Sheridan’s oral 
wit had no better foundation than the 
general “stories” about him, the chance 
would be an unfortunate one for Sheridan. 
Wise poets may wrap truth in tales, but 
unwise recorders of “jokes” do not. This is 
what I meant to suggest—only this, and, by 
all hoary merriment, nothing more. 
GrEorRGE MARSHALL. 


Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Srece or Derry (9" 8. ii. 208).—B. will pro- 
bably be able to see the particulars of the 
rovision for the inhabitants in either the 

v. G. Walker's ‘A True Account of the 
Siege of Londonderry,’ Lond., 1689, or John 
Hempton’s ‘Siege and History of London- 


derry,’ Lond., 1861. 
Ep. MarsHatt, F.S.A. 


, Barsers (9 i. 467 ; ii. 191).—One of the 
greatest followers of the craft was certainly 
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Ambroise Paré, the first of surgeons, the 
pluckiest of operators, and the most modest 
of men. “Je le pansay—Dieu le guarist,” he 
used to say efter he had saved a life—like, for 
instance, great Duke de Guise’s when he 
was wounded in the face near Dormans: “I 
bandaged him—God cured him.” Ambroise 
Paré, the father of French surgery, was born 
in 1517 at Laval. He was apprenticed to a 
barber in Paris in 1532. He learnt to shave, 
-dress hair, and bind wounds. In 1536 he was 
received as master barber, and opened a shop 
with the three regulation basins over the 
door. In 1552 he was appointed surgeon to 
King Henry II. In 1545 he published his first 
book, “La Méthode de traicter les Playes 
faictes par les Hacquebutes et aultres Bastons 
& Feu, par Ambroyse Paré, Maistre Barbier- 
Chirurgien 4 Paris.” He was of the reformed 
religion, and Brantéme says that on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s night Charles [X. himself saved 
him by hiding him in his chamber. He died 
90. 


in 1590. MyYRMIDON. 


The following notice of notable barbers is 
from a local newspaper of April, 1886 :— 

“ William Winstanley, to whom we are indebted 
for the ‘Lives of the English Poets,’ began his 
career by soaping faces. Farr, who introduced 
coffee into England; Dr. John Taylor, whose elo- 

uent voice so often sounded in St. Paul’s; Jean- 
aptiste Belzoni, giant and explorer; James 

, secretary of the South Sea Bubble; Mr. 
Herbert Ingram, of the Ji/ustrated London News ; 
Allan Ramsay, the ‘Gentle Shepherd’; Lord Chan- 
cellor Sugden ; Lord Tenterden; Jeremy Taylor ; 
izet, the composer of the opera ‘Carmen,’ were 
and and were trained in barbers’ shops.” 
Ricuarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


Surely the most celebrated barber of 
modern times was the “Comte de Meulant,” 
Olivier le Dain. This able and unscrupulous 
right eye of Louis XI. was hanged on 21 May, 
1484. He ought to be well known in England 
through ‘ Quentin Durward.’ 

GrorcE MARSHALL. 
' Sefton Park,’ Liverpool. 


Woopen Pittars ry aN Cuurcn (9% 
8. ii. 285).—Oaken pillars to arcades in our 
old churches are not unique, although rare. 
Mr. T. Witson is quite right in using the 
word “chestnut” between inverted commas. 
The fact is, the old idea that chestnut was 
used in the construction of our medieval 
churches and in the roofs of our ancient 
baronial mansions has quite exploded. The 
only instance on record of the use of chestnut 
in the fifteenth century is the rood screen at 
Rodmersham Church, near Sittingbourn 
Kent. I remember once, as an Associate o 


the Society of Architects, visiting with that 
body the great Cloth Hall at Ypres in Bel- 
gium, where there is undoubtedly the finest 
and largest timber roof in the world. The 
local city architect, who showed us over, 
assured us the wood was chestnut. At the 
risk of my neck, I climbed into the roof itself, 
and with my knife sliced off several chips 
from different parts. On _ return home | 
planed these up, and on each and every one 


the “clash” of the oak was distinctly appa- 
rent. Harry Hems, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Tue Vircrn or Bressav (9 S. ii. 167)—I 
do not know if it has been mentioned at one 
of the references given, but it may be worth 
while to state that the “Virgin” was not a 
medieval invention. A torture upon a 
similar plan is described by Polybius as 
devised by Nabis (‘ History,’ xiii. 3). 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Sir EpmMonpsury Coprrey (9" §. ii. 367). 
—I am shocked beyond the power of expres- 
sion by finding on a e of ‘N. & Q.’ this 
totally erroneous spelling of the name of that 
over-zealous magistrate whose death and the 
finding of his body on Primrose Hill caused 
so mighty a commotion in 1679 and a few 
years later. It is not only a fact that 
throughout the ‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints 
in the British Museum,’ wherever the com- 
piler had an option in the matter, the name 
of the “ Protestant Martyr” is given as Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey, but on the tablet 
erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey 
the inscription is in the latter fourm. More 
than this, it was written in the diary of Sir 
Edmund’s father of his son’s birth and 
names :— 

“ His fathers were my cousin John Dents, 
of the Foot of the Town 
Lidd (Lydd, Kent]: his other godfather was m 
faithful, loving friend, and my neighbour in Gru 
Street, Mr. dm d Harrison, the King’s em- 
broiderer.” r.G8 


Portraits oF CromweE tt (9* §. ii. 202).—I 
imagine that the late Rev. J. de Kewer 
Williams, of Hackney, amassed the largest 
and most representative collection of Crom- 
well pictures which has ever been got 
together. I well remember being invited in 
November, 1882, to visit his Cromwell Museum 
and there spending a long evening m 
company. His residence in Paragon 
Hackney, was redolent of Cromwell, and from 
the walks of almost every room the great 
Protector’s features hung depicted. 
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unique collection of paintings, engravings, 
caricatures, and every other kind of a - 
traiture was eventually offered by Mr. Wil- 
liams to the nation, but not being accepted 
was advertised for sale at Sotheby’s on 6 May, 
1889. Before the sale it was privately 
purchased by Sir Richard Tangye, of Birm- 
ingham, in whose possession | presume it 
still remains. The catalogue of pictures, d&c., 
contains iv-+22 pp., and is, of course, too long 
to reproduce in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 

In 1883 Mr. Williams took the bulk of his 
collection down to Houghton, in Hunting- 
donshire, and in Cromwell’s county lectured 
thereon. A guide to the exhibition, contain- 
ing a list of the portraits and many interest- 
ing detailsconnected therewith, was published 
by Mr. J. G. Hankin, of St. Ives. 

The De Kewer Williams Collection has 
several times been described in the public 

ress, some of the best notices being as 
follows 

Moonshine, 5 June, 1879. This was the first 
number and contained a satirical cartoon of 
Mr. Williams. 

Baptist, 24 Oct., 1879. 

Christian Commonwealth, 21 Dec., 1882. 

City Press, 28 Jan., 1883. 

Antiquarian Magazine, July and August, 
1883. These two articles were written by the 
editor, the late Mr. Edward Walford 

Christian World, 12 Jan., 1888. 

Pall Mall Gazette, 14 Feb., 1889. 

Amongst modern pictures of Cromwell 
exhibi at the Royal Academy the two 
following are deserving of re | mention : 
‘Cromwell at Ripley Castle’ by Rud. 
Lehmann and ‘Oliver Cromwell visits John 
Milton’ by David Neal. These were repro- 
duced in the Jilustrated London News, 30 July, 
1892, and the Graphic, 21 Nov., 1885, re- 
spectively. Joun T, Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“A beautiful engraving of the head of 
Oliver Cromwell, once his Peery. on a fine 
seal, is referred to in ‘N. ” (1* 8. vii. 427) 
as being in existence at Dublin in a 


Upton. 


Allow me to refer your Transatlantic corre- 
spondent to Noble’s ‘Memoirs of the Crom- 
wells’ (vol. i., Letters FF., third edition, 1787), 
where he will find a long catalogue of en- 
graved portraits of Oliver Cromwell. There 
curious engraving of a bust of the Pro- 
tector, representing him perfectly bald with 
& wart over his right eye. Underneath is 


Oliver Cromwell, in the possession of his 
Grace the Duke of Grafton. Engraved by 
J. K. Sherwin.” In the Hope Collection at 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford there is a 
copy of Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebellion’ 
containing a very large collection of portraits 
of Cromwell and Charles I.,and thereare many 
others in ay gong No doubt the curator 
would reply to any questions that might be 
asked. PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I should have supposed your correspondent 
would have been acquainted with Bromley’s 
‘Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits,’ 
London, 1793, wherein he will find a list of 
forty-three portraits of the Protector(pp.93-4), 
though I must admit Bromley’s particulars 
are always most meagre. 

F. L. MAWpEsLey. 


Pupp.epock i, 329, 478 ; ii. 157, 211). 
—My attention has just been recalled to Mr. 
SKEVINGTON’s query, which I had intended 
but forgot to answer, by reading the follow- 
ing title of a book or tract in the Guildhall 
Library (‘Catalogue,’ p. 762) :— 

“News from Puddle-dock in London: or a per- 
fect particuler of the strange apparitions and 
transactions that have happened in the house of 
Mr. Edward Pitta, next door to the Still, at Puddle- 
dock. London, 1674.” 


It was suggested at the second reference that 
“any interment in Bedfordshire might repre- 
sent a former occupant” of the place named 
in the above title; and a spot so called in 
South Essex was mentioned at the third 
reference. 

But we need not wander so far away from 
Turvey, the burial-place of “William Skeving- 
ton, senior.” In the Bedfordshire map of 
Cary’s ‘English Atlas,’ published in 1787, 
there is a place marked “ Puddle Dock, 

equidistant one mile from Souldrop and 
Knotting, and (judging by the map measure- 
ment) eight miles, as the crow flies, north-east 
of Turvey. An inquiry of the rector of 
Knotting might elicit further information. 


F. Apams. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Tarr (9 §. ii. 46).—Is not this a mis 
reading of carr? Q. V. 


DanisH Pronuncration (9% §, ii. 328).— 
This inquiry comes opportunely, now the 
name Roeskilde is on every lip in connexion 
with the burial of the Queen of Denmark. 
Its diphthong is no diphthong ; the two vowels 
rately pronounced, making 


should be se 


inseribed, 


“From a Bust of the Protector, | four syllables. 


his is, however, an old ortho- 
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graphy ; its modern form is Roskilde, three 
pan A as in the well-known line com- 
mencing a poem by Carl Ploug :— 
I Roskilde Kirke hun hviler bag. 
The above remarks are applicable to most 
cases, but the other name inquired about, 
Oersted, is an exception, as also is Oerslev. 
In these two surnames the Danish oe has the 
same sounds as the German ¢e in Goethe. 
James Piatt, Jun. 


Tue Port Paoto Rout AND HIS PATRONS 
(9S. ii. 226).—Warne’s ‘ Bijou Biography’ 

ives the poet as P. A. Rolli, and states that 
he died in 1767. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


THEATRE TICKETS AND Passes (9"" S. ii, 348). 
—Robert Wilkinson’s ‘Londina Illustrata,’ 
1819, vol. ii, contains illustrations and de- 
scriptions of twenty-six checks and tickets 
of admission to the public theatres and other 
places of amusement between 1671 and 1817. 

EverarD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


THEOPHILUS 1798 (9 §S. ii. 328). 
—For the family of this name see any 
baronetage. G. F. R. B. 


REMARKABLE Lapsus CaLami (9 §. ii. 125, 
235, 337).—At the last reference J. B. 8. 
says :— 

“The officiating minister need not sign the 
register himself......It is otherwise with marri 
registers, which must be signed by the officiating 
minister in his own handwriting.” 

In the Act of Parliament relating to parish 
registers which became law 28 July, 1812 
(52 Geo. III. cap. 146), it is enacted in 
clause iii. :— 

“That every such rector, vicar, curate, or 
officiating minister shall as soon as possible after 
the solemnization of every baptism, whether private 
or public, or burial respectively, record and enter 
in a fair and legible handwriting in the proper 
register-book to provided, made, and kept as 
aforesaid, the euversl particulars described in the 
several schedules hereinbefore mentioned, and 
sign the same.” 

A similar clause was inserted in the Act of 
Tynwald promulgated 8 March, 1849, which 
is still binding on the clergy of the Isle of 
Man. Has this clause in the English Act of 
Parliament been repealed? If so, when? 

Ernest B. Savace. 

St. Thomas’, Douglas. 


Oxupest Partisan Recister (8 §. xi. 108,' 
215; 9 §. ii, 35, 133, 176, 278, 396).—I 
have on my shelves a copy of the Census 
Returns for 1831. Vol. iii. contains the 
“Parish Register Abstract” of all the parishes 


of Commons to be printed 2 Apel, 1833, 
These returns of the state of the church 
registers were furnished by the clergy in pur- 
suance of the Act in the eleventh 
year (1830) of the reign of George IV. 

I have selected those parishes which your 
various correspondents claim to possess the 
oldest parish register :— 

Carburton, Notts, Bap., Mar., Bur., 1528, 
Perlethorpe, Notts, Bap., Mar., Bur., 1528. 
Elsworth, Cambridge, Bap., Mar.,'1529; Bur,, 


Alfriston, Sussex, Bap., Mar., Bur., 1538. 
Halsall, Lancashire, Bap., Mar., Bur., 1662. 
The Standard newspaper of 2 Nov. and 
three following days furnishes particulars 
of several parish registers commencing at 
various dates during the sixteenth century. 
Some few churches possess records anterior 
to 29 ee 1538, when the duty of 
keeping them was imposed on the clergy. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


ReapE or Reap (9" §. ii. 168, 293), 
—I have in the press a volume called ‘A 
Record of the Redes’— Rede being the 
ancient spelling; and while this volume 
deals mainly with the Reades of Berks, 
Oxon, and Herts, I have added an account of 
all the principal lines. This work is being 

rinted for private circulation, the edition 
ies limited to 250 copies, of which the 
major part are already subscribed for. I 
believe it will be both the most exhaustive 
and most accurate account of these families 

et issued. There are three distinct lines of 


e:— 

1. That of Redesdale, which in origin is 
royal. Riada, king of Dalriada, after his 
defeat by Kenneth, settled in Redesdale, and 
the Redes are his descendants, or the de- 
scendants of his sept, which for nine genera- 
tions dominated West Scotland. 

2. The Welsh Redes, whose name may 
have been Rhydd or Rhudd. They were at 
Carmarthen in the thirteenth century ; then 
in Pembrokeshire, Castle Roche; then at 
Boddington and Breedon, Gloucestershire ; 
lastly at Lugwardine, Herefordshire. 

3. The East Anglian Redes—sometimes 
spelt Red and Redd. Read is a very modern 
development, and Reid is Scotch. This 
family commences in the fifteenth century. 

The Redes of Boarstal may be of North- 
umbrian origin. The origin of the Berks, 
Oxon, and Herts Redes or Reades is obscure. 
They were of importance at the Reformation 
a and have had three patents of 

ronetcy. Of them was Charles Reade, the 
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The Chief Justice temp. Henry VII. I 
believe to have been one of the es of 
Wrangle, Lincs, whose arms are borne by 
the Reades of Rossenarra. The Northum- 
brian and Oxon Reades bear garbs. My 
book tells the whole story. 

Compton READE. 

Kenchester Rectory, Hereford. 


Many entries of this name from registers 
are given in one of Mr. F. A. Crisp’s private 
publications. I think the book 1s entitled 
*Fragmenta Genealogica’ (Lond., 1889). 

MARKEN. 


Rede is a common name everywhere ; it 
occurs in many Berkshire parish 


Tue SurvivaL or Drurpism FRANCE 
(7™ §. xi: 305 ; 9 S. ii. 353).—I am sorry to 
be reminded by Mr. Jeakes that I know 
nothing more of this than I did seven years 
ago. ‘tom subscriber to La 7'radztvon, 
but I should think it probable that further 
communications were provoked by M. Cunis- 
set-Carnot’sassertions, and I would recommend 
Mr. JeakeEs to search for them. If I have a 
chance of doing so, I hope I may not neglect 
it. I cannot believe that M. Cunisset-Carnot 
was hoaxing ; a gentleman does not purposely 
make false statements and throw the re- 
sponsibility of them on hisfather. I was not 
born in France, but in Lincolnshire, and there, 
if I remember rightly, my first milk-tooth 
that fell was, with a pinch of salt, cremated 
in the kitchen fire. Sr. SwirHr. 


“WuitsuL” or (9% S. ii. 
68, 132)—For a record of 1681, dealing ex- 
haustively with the question of the “ Whitt 
Sowle” tithe, see my ‘History of St. Ives,’ 
p. 262: “White sowle, that is to say, butter 

cheese.” Joun Hopson MatTrueEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Howrr Caste (8 S. xii. 249, 354, 416 ; 9% 
8. i. 54, 2 the same category as the 
goblets of Eden Hall and Arniston is the cup 
of Muncaster. The following cutting gives 
the details :— 


“The visit which Lord Muncaster has just paid 
to the United States is, says M. A. P., all to 

ve been for no less important an object than to 
make a personal research for an heir to the family 
title and estates. The Pennington family, who 
have owned the Muncaster estates from the time of 
the Conquest in almost unbroken succession from 

ther to son, are now represented by the present 
holder of the title, who is sixty-five, and his brother, 
the Hon. Alan Pennington, both of whom are child- 
less. Muncaster, who is the Lord-Lieutenant 


Among the principal possessions of his family is a 
curiously wrought glass cup, presented by the un- 
fortunate King Henry VL., after the disastrous 
battle of Hexham, to his faithful servant Sir John 
Pennington, the founder of Lord Muncaster’s family, 
with the prayer that the latter should ever prosper, 
and never want a male heir as long as the cup re- 
mained unbroken. The cup, which is known as 
‘The Luck of Muncaster,’ and has always been used 
in connexion with baptisms in the Pennington 
family at Muncaster Castle, is still unbroken, but 
the only male heir is the present peer’s childless 
brother. I understood that the object of Lord 
Muncaster’s trip to America been to try and 
discover the descendants of Capt. Joseph Penning- 
ton, a younger brother of the first Lord Muncaster, 
who died in the States during the latter part of the 
last century, in the hope of finding an heir to the 
title and estates.” 

Was not Uhland incorrect in describing 
the breaking of the Eden Hall cup, and the 
ruin of the family fortunes, in his ‘ Das Gliick 
von Edenhall’ ? ARTHUR MAYALL: 


“CuTTING HIS sTICK” (9 §. ii. 326).—To 
cut his stick, in the sense of going away in a 
hurry, has long been a common expression, 
though it is not heard by any means so fre- 
quently as it was forty and fifty years ago. 
“Hey ’s cut his stick”=run away. “Now 
then! cut yer stick”=be off. - playing 
cricket, when I was a boy, the record of runs 
for each player was notched on a long stick, 
and runs were only known as “notches” in 
those days. I have seen the records of bigger 
matches also recorded on sticks by means of 
notches, say forty-five years ago. 

Tuos. RaTcLirre. 

Worksop. 


Srr CuristorHer Wren (9 §. ii. 367).—-Of 
course F.R.I.B.A. knows of a similar piece 
of engineering at Armagh Cathedral. There 
the nave arcades, with the walls, &c., above 
them, were pulled upright by means of the 
shrinkage of iron bars, heated and then 
cooled. There are those who think that 
something of the kind might have been done 
at Peterborough west front. 

H. J. Movie. 


Dorchester. 


It would be very interesting to know which 
“mass” this would pull. 
Harotp Maret, Colonel 


A BooxsinDiInGc Question (8 §. xii. 207, 
292, 353, 452 ; 9 S. i. 73, 151, 235).—With our 
resent arrangement of a series of volumes 
in a bookcase (7. ¢., with vol. i. on the left) it 
would be a mistake to stamp sidelong titles 
on such a series from top to bottom. In 
reading the titles consecutively the eye 
would have to travel from any one title.to 


of Cumberland, was last spring transformed from 
an Irish peer into a peer of the United Kingdom. 


the next above instead of below, which would 
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be decidedly unnatural. The present arrange- 
ment of a series of books from left to right is 
a curious one, for it places the first instead of 
the last page of each volume next the suc- 
ceeding volume. The only excuse for it seems 
to be that it allows the reading of the titles 
consecutively in the direction to which we 
are accustomed. G. M. Brown. 


THE Orcan (9 S§. ii. 228, 338).—W. B. 
thinks that music is usually good in Catholic 
churches and moderate in Protestant. It 
depends upon taste, but upon money as well. 
To have good organs and organists and first- 
class choirs money is necessary. Catholics 
are a small and poor body in Great Britain, 
and, except. in some favoured places, cannot 
afford to spend much upon music in church. 
Also, sometimes, like other people, they are 
too ambitious, and attempt music which can- 
not be, with limited resources, satisfactorily 
performed. In but few places are our 
services rendered with the power and sweet- 
ness of Church of England cathedrals, or 
churches like St. Andrew’s, Wells Street; but 
then we have no endowments. As regards 
taste, what pleases some does not please 
others, and the florid mass music which, as 
a rule, obtains in our churches, is no doubt 
popular, although many, like myself, prefer 
the simple plain-song. Some people hold 
that the organ spoils plain-chant, and ruins 
Palestrina. In the Russo-Greek Church, where 
the singing is most effective, neither organ 
nor any other musical instrument is tolerated. 
And in Rome, when the Pope is present in 
St. Peter’s, the only musical accompaniment 
to the voices permitted is that of the famous 
silver trumpets. Also, during the last three 
days of Holy Week, from the “Gloria” of 
Maundy Thursday until that of Easter Eve, 
the ome is, in mass and office, everywhere 
forbidden. And in requiem masses its use is 
tolerated, but nothing more. It is forbidden, 
also, in the mass and office of the Sundays of 
Lent and Advent, ao upon “Leetare” and 
“ Gaudere” Sundays (IV. and IIL.) in these 
seasons. With regard to the use of the organ 
generally in Rome, it may be interesting to 
quote from a most useful manual lately 
—— (‘Handbook to Christian and 

icclesiastical Rome: Part IL, The Liturgy in 
Rome,’ Adam & Charles Black, 1897). At 

. 121 the writers say, concerning the organ 
in Rome :-— 

** Nowhere is its use so abused. Not only is the 
most inappropriate music played on it, but it fre- 
quently serves to keep up a mere jangle of deafen- 
ing sound throughout a sacred service, presumably 
to a a the tedium of the most unrecollected of 
peoples, 


The compilers of this book are, it must be 
borne in mind, Catholics ; at least, I gather 
so from what is said on p. 317 in this excel- 
lent volume, which is to be commended to 
those interested in things liturgical. 
GEORGE ANcus, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Whitefoord Papers. Edited by W. A. §&. 
Hewins, M.A. (Frowde.) 
UnpeERr circumstances which he narrates in a short 
prefatory note Prof. Hewins gives to the world a 
correspondence of very considerable historical and 
literary interest. Two Whitefoords, standing in 
the relation to each other of father and son, are 
responsible for the lion’s share in a series of letters 
covering the period between 1739 and 1810—from 
the times, it may roughly be said, of Thomas Tickell 
to those of Walter Scott. Comparatively few 
matters of importance were there, military, poli- 
tical, or literary, during that period to which some 
reference cannot found, and those with whom 
Col. Charles Whitefoord and Caleb Whitefoord 
were thrown into intimate communion include 
men concerning whom public curiosity is insatiable. 
Anything rather than an unassertive race were 
Whitefoords, first of Blairquhan, then of White- 
foord or Quhitfurd. Two of them — “the brave 
Whitefoord ” and his wife “‘ the fair Whitefoord”— 
are commemorated in one version of the Border 
ballad of ‘Hughie Graham,’ a second version sub- 
stituting for their names those of Lord and Lad 
Hume. Another, a bishop of Brechin, was, - 
ing to Burnet, quoted by Prof. Hewins, one of those 
“aspiring bishops” who sought to force Laud’s 
liturgy on Scotland. Col. Walter Whitefoord, a 
follower of Montrose, Anthony & Wood calls “a 
stout and desperate man,” who in 1649 , at 
the Hague, his sword through the body of Dr. Isaac 
Dorislaus, the regicide, then on a special diplomatic 
mission to the States General, an action which 
Evelyn approved. ease members of the 
family are commemorated Burns, and one—Sir 
John Whitefoord, the third and last baronet—is 
said to have been the original of Sir Arthur War- 
dour in Scott's ‘Antiquary.’ It is, however, with 
Col. Charles Whitefoord and his son Caleb White- 
foord we are specially concerned. Neither of these 
is unconnected with literature. An action of 
Whitefoord with regard to Alexander Stewart of 
Invernahyle, who saved his life at Preston 
supplied Scott with the famous picture of the 
relations in ‘Waverley’ between Bradwardine and 
Col. Talbot. .His son, meanwhile — whose portrait 
was painted by Reynolds, who corresponded with 
Garrick, whose cross-readings of the poweeees 
won the praise of Johnson, who met Franklin on 
diplomatic business, and exchanged epigrams on 
epitaphs with Goldsmith—is a conspicuous figure 
in eighteenth-century literature. In a very well 
known line Goldsmith addresses him as 
Thou best-humour’d man, with the worst-humour'd 
muse. 
To these things it may be added that Caleb White- 
foord is responsible for many pieces in ‘The 
Foundling Hospital for Wit’; that he was a great 
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edllector of pictures, his sale including numerous 
works of Raphael, Correggio, Parmigiano, Guercino, 
the Caracci, &c., and “‘the best works of the Eng- 
lish masters, particularly of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the most complete perhaps in England”; that he 
was in more or less close communication with men 
such as Smollett, Macpherson, Home, the Wood- 
falls, Adam Smith, Brummell— rather a miscel- 
laneous lot ; and that it was at one of his celebrated 
dinners that Garrick and Foote were reconciled, 
and it will be seen how much interest attaches to 
his correspondence. Special attention is drawn by 
the editor to the facts concerning Sterne which are 
given by John Croft, facts which until the appear- 
ance of Mr. Lee’s life of Sterne in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography were unreported. Among 
the services rendered to Sterne by Croft of Stilling- 
ton was the obtaining for him from Lord Falconberg 
of the living of Coxwold. 

Charles Whitefoord, meanwhile, who in 1738 was 
in the Royal Irish in Minorca, displays occasionally 
in his correspondence a Pepys-like freedom of 
utterance, and has had to be rather carefully edited. 
He says: “I am_ grown so fat that it is become 
uneasie to me. I indulge too much, am return’d 
tosuppers. Three meals a day and no exercise has 
put me out of all shape ; and wou’d you beleive [sic] 
= am become an Assembly man, play at quad- 

ille with the Ladies, go to Church on Sundays, 
but then I swear most intolerably all the rest of 
the week. My bad luck continues, and my damn’d 
temper grows worse, neither the folly of the thin 
nor respect to the Fair can bridle my passion.’ 
He was at Edinburgh when news was received of 
the landing of the Pretender. At Prestonpans he 
behaved with conspicuous pry and he won 
the friendship of Sir John Cope by writing in his 
defence. He left directions as to his funeral, ex- 
pressing a wish to be buried in unconsecrated 
ground, without any military honours, and with 
no stone or decoration on his grave. 

Caleb Whitefoord, meanwhile, returning in De- 
cember, 1752, from the play, describes Garrick 
strutting on the stage and Lady Coventry ogling in 
the stage box, and depicts very graphically in 1756 
the effects of the earthquake at Lisbon, where he 
arrived soon after the calamity. Very striking are 
the pictures of Foote and of Garrick which are 
given, pp. 166, 167, from the Whitefoord MS. The 
whole k, indeed, brims over with interest, and 
must have a — in every collection of works on 
the eighteenth century. 


The Iliad of Homer. Rendered into English Prose 
by Samuel Butler. (Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Butier has followed up his speculations as to 
the authoress of the ‘Odyssey’ (see 8 §. xii. 458) 
with a prose translation of the ‘ Lliad,’ intended for 
the use of those who cannot read the original. No 
student of Homer more zealous, accomplished, and 
devoted than he can our country boast. By way of 
motto to his book, he puts on his title-page two 
sentences from a letter of Baron Merian, elicited by 
an utterance of his own: ‘‘I entirely agree with you 
after due rumination. Homer and Shakespeare are 
the only two poets in the wide world ”—an enthu- 
silastic declaration, fully to accept which requires 
some fresh definition of be On points such as 
this we will not be lured into controversy. We 
will content ourselves with saying that the new 
ome tion is wholly delightsome, and that we 


no English work which will give the average | F 


English reader a better insight into Homer. Mr. 
Butler owns to having consulted, with regard to 
every = the prose translation of Messrs. 
Leaf, Lang, and Myers, which he calls “‘ the best 
7 translation that has been made.” How far he 

as benefited by this devotion we are unable to 
say, knowing the translation in question by hearsay 
only, and having, indeed, read no prose translation 
at all previous to this, with which we are more than 
contented. The rendering is praiseworthily free 
from the affectations and mannerisms with which it 
is the fashion in some circles to encumber our 
written s .. We agree with Mr. Butler that 
a translation “‘ should depart hardly at all from the 
modes of speech current in the translator’s own 
times,” and applaud his utterance that the Eliza- 
bethans “did not lard a crib with Chaucerisms and 
think that they were translating.” What they did 
was to aim “‘ fearlessly, and without taint of affecta- 
tion, at making a dead author living to a generation 
other than his own.” While, however, Mr. Butler 
avoids conscious archaisms, a certain appearance of 
antiquity—attributable, perhaps, to the very nature 
of the work undertaken — appertains to his style, 
which, for the rest, is picturesque and vigorous. 
Space fails us to do justice to the rendering of 
separate age a and we resist the temptation to 
compare his work with the poetic renderings of 
recent days. One thing Mr. Butler carefully avoids 
—that Morrisian beginning of consecutive sentences 
with “‘and ” which is really a survival of the most 
primitive modes of narration. Without dipping far 
into the volume, one can find in the quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles full illustration of the 
method adopted. Says Achilles, scowling at the 
King of Men, “‘ You are steeped in insolence and 
lust of gain. With what heart can any of the 
Acheans do your bidding, either on foray or in 
open fighting? I came not warring here for any 
ill the Trojans had done me. I have no quarrel 
with them. They have not raided my cattle nor 
my horses, nor cut down my harvests on the rich 
plain of Phthia; for between me and them there is 
a great space, both mountain and sounding sea. 
We have followed you, Sir Insolence! for your 

leasure, not ours—to gain satisfaction from the 

rojans for your shameless self and for Menelaus.” 
Subsequently Mr. Butler speaks of ‘‘ Nestor, knight 
of Gerene.” In the dispute between Venus and 
Helen (bk. iii. ll. 414 et 4.) the goddess, who is 
“very angry,” addresses Helen: ‘‘ Bold hussy, do 
not provoke me; if you do, I shall leave you to 
your fate, and hate you as much as [ have loved 
you. 

This translation at least does not err on the side 
of want of courage. We can only repeat that we 
know no work in which the man ignorant of Greek 
can study the ‘Iliad’ with more comfort, pleasure, 
and advan It is gratifying to hear that a 
in gaa of the ‘ Odyssey’ will form a companion 
volume. 


Memoirs of D’Artagnan. Translated into English 
by Ralph Nevill.—Part Il. The Cadet. (Nichols.) 


THE appearance of the first English translation of the 
* Mémoires de M. d’Artagnan’ of Courtilz de Sandras 
is well timed. That Dumas or Maquet took from 
this strange blending of history and romance much 
of the story and most of the more important 
characters of his ‘ Trois Mousquetaires’ was known. 


ew Englishmen, however, were aware of either 
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the nature or extent of Dumas’s obligation. Nota 
common book in France is the ‘Mémoires,’ in 
this country it is all but inaccessible. Those who 
are content to wade through a book which is as 
licentious as Grammont’s memoirs without being 
so witty, and which is at times coarse enough for 
Rabelais or M. Zola, will find in a perusal of the 
three volumes, the first of which only has yet 
appeared, a vivid picture of life in Paris in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and will obtain 
some few not very important, but not wholly nuga- 
tory notes on our own civil war, together with some 
comments of a shrewd and not too friendly observer 
upon English habits and manners. Now, moreover, 
at a time when half a dozen theatres are | pagan 
Dumas, and when further adaptations of his wor 
are in prospect or in preparation, it is pleasant to 
contemplate the workmanship of the t master 
of romance, and admire the skill with which he turns 
lead into gold. What is most stimulating in Dumas’s 
story does not, and could not, appear in what 
purports to be a memoir of D’A un. At the 
period when the chief hero of the ‘ Trois Mousque- 
taires’ is represented as protecting the loves of 
Buckingham and Anne of Austria, participating in 
the siege of La Rochelle, conducting a discreditable 
amour with Miladi, and all but witnessing the assas- 
sination of Buckingham, the real D’Artagnan, sub- 
sequently the captain-lieutenant of the first company 
of the Kin ’3 Musketeers, the man commissioned 
to arrest Fouquet, was but five years old. The 
icture of the raw Gascon youth is, however, faith- 
ul enough, and his association with Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis, who are herein stated to have been 
brothers, was almost as close as Dumas states. The 
characters of these three heroes have been idealized, 
and the incredibly romantic adventures assigned 
them in the novel are not narrated in the chronicle. 
Miladi, however, appears in a very modified form, 
and M. de Tréville, who was a real personage—as, 
indeed, were all four musketeers. Some of the 
most startling things in Dumas are, moreover, given 
in this more or less veracious chronicle. We thus 
find, extraordinary as it may seem, that Louis XIII., 
stung to political jealousy of the correspond- 
ence between Anne of Austria and her brother, 
ordered his Chancellor to examine the person of the 
meen to see if she had upon her any conc 
Deters. PD’ Artagnan is, naturally, a little ribald 
concerning the execution of this commission. He 
declares that the neck and arms of the queen “ were 
well rounded, and both were of a whiteness which 
surpassed that of the — ”; and though no one was 
able to supply exact information, he found reason 
to conclude that what was ‘ beneath the linen was 
not less fair than that which was visible.” 

The materials for these memoirs Courtilz de 
Sandras claims to have derived from the papers of 
D’Artagnan which came into’ his possession after 
the hero’s death. Nothing of his own has, he 
assures us, been given except the connecting links 
which assign the whole sequence. Not very modest 
is D’Artagnan in the narration of his facile con- 

aests. Modesty, however, is not characteristic of 

middle of the seventeenth century, and was 
scarcely to be hoped in the case of a cadet of a 
Bearnais family and a musketeer of the king. The 
historical aspects of the book have great interest 
and the statements, if they could be trusted, would 
be important. D’Artagnan paid more than one 
visit to London, and took part, as he tells us, in one 
combat of King Charles’s men against the army of 


Essex. He appears to have had some knowledge 
of Charles, though this is not certain, and obtained 
a reception from Cromwell, to whom, 
in I » Mazarin sent him on a private mission. 
With exiled English royalty in Paris he appears to 
have been on fairly intimate terms. What he says 
about the English whom he met, and concernin 
English men and institutions generally, may be at 
with pleasure and profit. The translation by Mr, 
Nevill is spirited and accurate. . In reading the 
translation we have reread a considerable part of 
the original. Therein—though in the second part 
of the work, the translation of which has not 
appeared—we come upon the earliest mention 
1%, chronicled of a hackney coach. This philo- 
ogists may care to see. We give it, accordingly, 
for their benefit, as it appears, vol. ii. p. 490: “Au 
lieu d'un Char de triomphe, comme je m’attendois 
d’en trouver un, je ne trouvai que ce qui s’appelle 
un Hackney-coach en ce felis Hackney-coach 
veut dire un Carosse de loiiage, non pas comme 
nous en avons en France qui sont assez propres, & 
que nous appellons Carosses de remise, mais un 
miserable fiacre tels que l’on en voit aujourd’hui 
sur la place du Pallais Royal, ou devant PEglise 
des grands Augustins.” 

Messrs. PickeRIncG & Cuatro have issued a 
and very catalogue of 
rarities at present offered for sale by them. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. © - 
ents who repeat queries are requested to the 
second communication “* Duplicate.’ 

To Vartovs Contrisutors.—When queries are 
sent by the editor of the ‘H.E.D.,’ it serves no 

urpose to give references to the book in question. 

t is not much more useful to supply extracts from 
dictionaries such as those of Nares, Wright, and 
Halliwell, which Dr. Murray has, necessarily, 
under his hand. 

CorriceNnDA. —P. 359, col. 1, 1. 17, for “Cam- 
bridge” read Ozford.—P. 381, col. 2, L 16, for 
“two” read three.—P. 390, col. 2, note t, 1. 3, for 
219” read 249. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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CRANBOURN LONDON, 
GBNBEALOGICAL CAL RESEARCHES. 
Heraldry : English and Foreign. 1 Charts 
Sketches aod Paintings of of Arms. and Cresu. 
SPECIMENS = 
Books and ENGRAVED PORTRAITS.— A 
CATALOGUE of about 1,400 interesting Items, including Topo- 
gepby, Antiquarian, Art, 
R. McCASKIB, f0, Marylebone Lane, W. 


Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Beiot ot of the 


most interesting Facts in the Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. t. LYNN, BA. FPRAS 


BDWAKD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street , Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
JREMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
d with the Observation 

of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Medora Times. by 
W.T. LYNN, BA. 
Lendon : B. STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockepur Street, Charing Oross, 8. W. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
“Has, we are giad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this to the facts of astronomy to be up 
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—. of the Largest Stocks of High-Class 
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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P, PUTNAM SONS, 18, PUBLISHERS and 


Wen han and 2%, BEDFORD STREBT, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the KEADING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
Leadon for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders fur their 
own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS, aad for ALL AMBKIUAN 
BOOKS. 


Catalog aes sent on application. 
HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- 


(The PRESS, Lid., Publishers and 
50, Leadenhall street, London, B.C. ) 


Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 

freedom. Sixpence each. 65s. per dozen, ruled or plain 
AF, Press, Lt4., cannot be 
toss of MSS. by or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
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A PLAN and PLEA for NATIONAL MEDICINE. 


The Lancet says it ‘‘ starts on the assumption that ‘ we can see nothing 
but a work of the devil in the way they (i. ¢., surgeons) have been paid 
hitherto.’ This is a statement with which many a hard-worked medical 
man will cordially agree....Should any of our readers feel inclined to 


stady this production further, it can be obtained from Mr. W. Reeves, | 


185, Fleet Street, for the small sum of 34.” 
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The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
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Second Bdition, price 4d. 


LESGONS in ASTRONOMY. 
. T. LINN, BA. F. 
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G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, B.C. 
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and continue to be supplied to the Queen. 
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